


Satire should like a polish’d razor keen, 
Wound with a touch that’s scarcely felt or seen.——LADY MONTAGUR, 


bees ie . Pnlitin ° ito 
Political Pasquinades and Political Caricatures are parts (though humble ones,) of Political H 


istory. ‘They supply information as to the person and habits often as to 


the motives and objects of publie men, which cannot be found elsewhere.’"—CROKER’s NEW Wuic GUIDE. 








THE REFRACTORY PARSON, 


A portion of the clergy which has been honoured by an occa- 
‘ional permission to hold forth before her Majesty, has distinguished 
itself by gross impertinence. Some of the lower members of the 
clerical profession have been attempting to attract public attention, 
and finding it impossible to do so by talent, have rashly endeavoured 


| 
|any upstart person who dares to pursue a course such as has been 


tecently resorted to. ‘Fo say nothing of the ill-bred blackguardism 
of the thing, what can be more indecent than mixing up in a 
|sermon, any matter intended to have a political tendency. The 
pulpit is not the place from which political lampaons ought to be 
| darted, ard the Queen has made up her mind in the emphatic 
words of the great Duke of Marlborough, “to stand no nonsense.” 
| Her Majesty will act with firmness, and dismiss from attendance on 
her precious soul, all those who presume to attempt to guide her 
‘in her political path, under the pretence of directing’ her in her 
‘religious progress. One Hook it was reported, and generally 
'believed, had been dismissed for an offence of this kind, bot-we 
have since found, that in pity to the poor creature, his dismissal 
-has been recalled, as he is understood to have a large family. It 
'has been, however, hinted to him, that he will not be allowed a 
second time to commit the same offence with impunity. The carica- 
| ture above, seems to have been drawn under the idea that an actual 
dismissal had taken place, and her Majesty is exhibited in the 
graceful act of kicking the presuming parson out of her august 
| presence, while his sermons, or rather, his political tirades, are sent 
| flying in confusion after him 
| A contemplation of the scene may have the effect of putting a 
check on the volubility of the loose-tongued agitators, who laynch 
their political invectives from the pulpit,at the very person of royalty. 





| THH CHILDLESS MAYOR. 
— 


| It is known in the City to be a cause of great grief to Cowan, 
that he has no son upon whom his civic honours, together with the 
| wax and rushlight business, might devolve at his death. At one of 
the Mansion-house dinners, Melbourne, not knowing what on earth 


to excite notice by addressing insolent language to the ears of | to say to the City Sovereign, remarked with much affability, “ I 


rovalty. 

These ranting impostors have thought that they might possibly 
acquire a reputation for independence, but they must be taught 
that insulting their superiors merely shows a total independence of 
the ordinary rules of good breeding. If a little blackguard puts 

| his finger to his nose in derision as we pass him by, we admit, to a 
| fertain extent, the young scamp’s independence; and of this kind 
the independence of the clerical blackguards, who, under the 
| thelter of the pulpit, have presumed to attack their royal mistress. 
_ltis, however, rumoured that small work will in future be made of 


| VOL. Vir. 


have heard that your lordship is greatly distressed at having no 
heir.” “No hair,” cried Cowan, with tremendous violence, 
‘‘ damnation, my lord, do you mean to be personal. WNo hair! 
What do you call this here ¢” (brushing up the worsted ravelling 
at the side of his -head); “ no hatr, indeed! Vil tell you what my 
lord, you may rest assured it will be a long time before you eatch 
me patronising Wigs.” With these words he looked bayonets at 
the poor Premier, who, to use a vulgar expression, had unhappily 
put his foot in it.” 
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THB ROYAL BABE- 





The birth of the little Count of Paris has completely turned the 
heads of the Parisians. Bulletins are issued every five minutes on 
the subject of the infant’s proceedings, of which we subjoin a 
specimen. 

Half-past One-—The Count of Paris has sneezed. 

Five and twenty minutes to Two.—The Count of Paris has par- 
taken of pap. 

Twenty minutes to Two.—The Count of Paris has just given a 
loud squeak. 

A Quarter to Two.—The Count of Paris has just been intro- 
dnced to the President of the Chamber of Deputies. The royal 
infant manifested his approval of the legislative body by a vigorous 
howl at the sight of its chief. This is considered by the liberal 
party as a gu°rantee for the future adhesion of the young heir of 


the house of Orleans. 


Two o’cloek.— The Archbishop of Paris had an audience of the | _ 
The interesting infant refused to be handled dy | 
the holy prelate, which has thrown the church party into consider- | 


Count of Paris. 


able chagrin. 


Quarter past Two.—The Count of Paris has granted an inter-| 
The Pretect | 


view to the Prefect of the Department of the Seine. 


LONDON 


|and totally destitute of claws, was supposed to pursue two Children 


but the veteran animal was obliged to be coaxed after them by ; 
piece of beef-steak pinned on to the children’s backs, and evey thee 
On some occasions the aged tiger was incompetent to get from one 
side of the theatre to the other. The public went the first nich, 
or two to see the exhibition, but when it began to be quite cles 
that the lion would not snap off Martin's head, and that the tiger 
would not make a meal of the two children, no one went to ies 
the unexciting exhibition. It was altogether too tame, and the 
engagement of Monsieur Martin was abruptly terminated. There 
is, in the animals of M. Van Amburgh a great deal more agieeable 
ferocity, and the British public (the patterns of fine feeling and 
humanity) are flocking to see the exhibition. We, however, fea, 
that when it is found the lion does not bite off his master’s head 
nor the tiger tear him to pieces, the charm will be lost for an en. 
lightened English audience. 


a Sn 


THE POW AND MIERS AFFAIR, 


Whatever is official must of necessity involve humbug ; sometimes 
in a greater, sometimes in a less degree. With respect to the Pow 


and Miers question. First we had to witness the Tom-fooleries of 


Carter the beadle; then we were to be amused by the more artfy! 


took the royal babe for a moment in his hands. but was glad to/ antics of Goddard the officer, and subsequently we were entertained 


transfer the precious baby to the nurse, who performed the cus- 


tomary offices. 
The sword presented to the Count of Paris by the city of Paris, 


by the out and out Jack-assery of Cope of Newgate. Carter could n't, 
Goddard shouldn’t, and Cope (the Newgate governor) wouldn’t 
take the accused parties. However at last one day in the past 


hes been shown to its infant owner, but the only effect it produced | week the wretch Mrs. Pow comes impudently up to take her trial. 


upon him was to make him squint. 


—- 





THE LATE DUEL 


se oe 


When this duel first occurred, the penny-a-liners were brimfull 
of the high respectability of both the parties. Eliot was the son of 
Major General Eliot, and Mirfin was a young man of vast accom- 
plishments and considerable property. It is necessary that the 
public should be set right, if only in vindication of the better class 
of society to which these murderous scamps have been said to 
belong. Eliot is, it seems, a runaway apprentice who got into the 
British Auxiliary Legion; since the dissolution of which he has 
been leading a dissolute life, seamping about town, and frequenting 
places into which no real gentleman would think of entering. 
Mirfin turns out to be a partner in a lately bankrupt haberdasher’s 
shop in Tottenham-court-road, and both men are of a class, which, 
apeing birth and fashion, is in fact nothing but a congregation of 
blackguards and profligates. The affair arose just in such a way as 
might have been expected among such a set. It originated in a 
road row, When the parties were returning drunk from some races, 
and was followed up in that den of infamy, the Saloon in Piccadilly. 
That there are some men of birth and fortune degrade themselves 
by entering this sink of blackguardism and depravity, may be true, 
but still it is too much to class such utter snobs as Eliot and Mirtin 
—the doctor’s man, and the vulgar haberdasher, with even the 


The brazen beast demanded (through her c>unsel) a chair, and be- 
cause she was such an unblushing reprobate, a chair was imme- 
diately brought. If an ordinary, com:ron-place delinquent had re- 
quested a chair the favour would have been denied, but it was con- 
ceded to Angelina Pow, because there was something peculiarly 
black and atrocious in the offence she was charged with. The in- 
decent foolery of doing the polite to an acknowledged and unuczually 
revolting harlot having been got over, the counsel for the prosecu- 
tion commenced his case which he stated somewhat lamely, but 
nevertheless his statement contained quite enough to go to a jury. 
The judge, however, old Bosanquet, thought otherwise, and saga- 
ciously remarked that the female prisoner could not be tried because 
the male culprit was not also forthcoming. This is a new doctrine 
and places the affair in a most desirable light for criminals. If halt 
a dozen people are concerned in a robbery or a murder, and if five 
of them only can be found they are all to be let off because the 
sixth does not happen to be fortecoming. ‘The learned counsel po- 
litely acquiesced in the opinion of the learned judge, and the jury 
were directed to acquit the prisoner. If Mrs. Pow had been for- 
merly a Miss Bosanquet she could not have experienced more favour 
and consideratlon than she did from the whole court, commencing 
as high as the judge and ending as low as the tipstaff. The judge 
refuses to go into the case, the counsel declines calling witnesses, 
the jury declares her “ Not Guilty,” and the tipstaff bows her out of 
court; so that the woman charged with wilful murder is set at large 





lowest of the more respectably connected persons,who degrade them-| — . : 
meres by 80 association with such Seer as these butcher duellists. | without even the form of a trial. . 
on nae. | This may be law, and from its absurdity we shauld be strongly, 
‘disposed to admit that it is, but it is certainly a most atrocious libel 
by ied anon We suppose that Miers eeroumnge? by we nena 
. ..., | Of his partner in i Is » forward to vo through a 
08 imselt at sl ee ag a now exnibit- a ee  relliesntg agape find it quite so easy 
eee We cores: Ware Pearsons sae wedaenc’ Oe 2 i slip through the fingers of justice ' 
obtained over the brute creation. He is, of course, attracting thou-/|__ p taroug ngers of justice, 
sands, for when was a British public backward in flocking to see | 
an exhibition which involved the placing of the life of a fellow) 
creature in terrible jeopardy. Some years ago a Monsieur Martin | 
came to England with a rheumatic lion who had got no teeth, a'| 
superapnuated tiger who had shed all his claws, and a torpid boa life by the bursting of boilers, 
constrictor that had lost its natural powers. These were exhibited! riages. ‘The coolness with which the thing is passed over by the 
at Drury Lane, and Mons. Martin got into the same den with the| proprietors of these mischievous concerns is surprising. The Hull 
imbecile lion, poking him up with a wooden mop-stick occasionally | steam-boat after killing several unhappy victims, is called upon 
to give an appearance of danger ; but the animal had long since re-| make some reparation to outraged society in the shape of a deodand 
tired from his customary pursuits of biting off human heads, andj on the boilers. The proprietors then have the impudence to make 
never could be got to regard Monsieur Martin with anything but|a fuss about the deodand being excessive, and instead. of thanking 
The miserable old tiger, blind with age,| their stars that they get out of the scrape unhanged, they are Ut 


' 
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THE BEAST TAMER, 


A TRIFLING ACCIDENT. 





There is scarcely a steam-boat ora rail-road engine that has not 
had its victim, and not a day passes without accounts of the loss ol 
or the misdirection of trains of car- 


the most lazy apathy. 
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rateful enough to get up a row, and set their lawyers to work to 
move for a certtorars to try the question again, as if one exposure 
were not sufficient for the headstrong members of the company. 

Another steam-boat accident is chronicled ina paper of the other 
day, where it is coolly remarked that fortunately no injury was 
done to the vessel, and happily nothing serious occurred, the pas- 
wngers being merely enveloped tn hot ashes. 

This is indeed a summary way of disposing of an accident of the 
cort ; merely enveloped in hot ashes! This being an inconvenience 
that fell only on the passengers, renders the whole affair perfectly 
insignificant. Had a hole been burnt in the deck of the vessel, it 
would have been a destructive calamity. As it is it is merely a 
trifling accident. 


a — 


THB COURT OF REQUESTS 





This dusthole, must, if possible, be cleared out; this duanghill 
must be moved away ; this wart on the face of law must be eradi- 
cated ; this scab on the face of justice must be driven altogether 
away. 
Our readers would hardly believe the monstrous roguery that 

oes on under the name of justice in this disgracefui court. <A set 
of ignorant shopkeeping curs, who can neither read nor write, get 
themselves appointed commissioners, and then exercise their autho- 
rity with a total disregard to reason and to justice. 

Amid all the many institutions requiring reform, there is none 
that calls so loudly for it as the Court of Requests. It may not be 
generally known that every person acting as a commissioner, 
swears that he is worth £1,000, beyond the amount‘ of his debts. 
Half of these ragamuftin commissioners live in the small, disrepu- 
table courts in the neighbourhocd of Drury-lane, in back attics on 
the third floor, and you must ring the top bell if you want the com- 
missicner. Yet these poverty-stricken rogues, have, before they 
dave ertered on their commissionerships, taken an oath that they 
“re worth one thousand pounds. What a harvest Byers the informer 
might make by a series of indictments and informations against this 
nest of law impostors. 


PHRENOLOGICAL PHENOMENON, 


That there is a great deal of truth in the science of phrenology 
3 admitted, but that there is agreat deal of humbug mixed up with 
it, is equally incontrovertible. We do not go the whole hog with 
the advocates of the science, nor do we agree with its out-and-out 
opponents, Who declare there is ‘* nothing in the brain : thoug h 
uch a conclusion may have been the result of self-examination. 

An article has, however, just appeared in Tait’s Magazine, which 
arries the science to rather too considerable a pitch ; it treats the 
matter as a simple question, of the s¢ze of heads, and declares that 
aclever man may be known by the diameter of his hat. If such is 
the case, the once appropriate term of thick-headed must be con- 
sidered in the light of a high compliment. A calculation of the 
average intellect of the country has been made upon returns from the 
vatious hatters ; upon which it appears, that Scotland contains more 
thick heads than England, Ireland, and Wales all put together. 


We willingly allow the Scotch the sole benefit of this distinction. 


THE PLAYERS AND THE QUEEN. 


— — 


The patronage bestowed by her majesty upon foreign talent is a 
just judgment upon the cut-throat professionals of this country. 
They needed some cathartic of the sort to purge them of their jealous 
and illiberal propensities to each other. Though nothing can be 
more foreign from talent than the abortional efforts at acting of the 
literate gang of thread-bare swindlers of the public money who 


all themselves ‘‘ gentlemen of the profession,” still like all igno- | 
| ed friend,’ ‘Talfourd’s tragedy. We hope, however, to find this tragedy trans- 


Why, if ore of the clod-hoppers has | ferred to the boards of Covent Garden, where it may be, in its minor parts, 
y ’ % ; 
| improved very materially. 


fant apes, who know not when to stop, they fancy they are entitled 
lo her Majesty’s countenance. th: 

the misfortune, by any chance, to find himself in the presence of 
tovalty he’d never recover the shock of such an event. The clown 
Would be deprived of respiration by the oppresive smell of the per- 
‘umed robes of greatness, and blinded by the dazzling glitter of the 
Costly gems that surround it. The Humane Society would, at all 
‘vents, have a case of “* suspended animation.” Fellows who have 
W Notion of anything precious beyond the quality of the dead upon 











‘market must 
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a glass of gin, or the froth of a foaming pot of heavy, would be 
splendid objects, indeed, to feast the regal eye. Providence pre- 
serve the lunatics from such delusions, From the tap-room to the 
palace. From tobacco smoke to attar gul. ‘ Heaven stops the 
nose at it, and the moon winks,” and the players too ought to wink 
at this fancied indignity, and not hold themselves up to ridicule by 
their vanity and presumption. 


THE SWORD OF THE COUNT OF PARIS. 





Among the numerous absurdities and childish Tom-fooleries that 

have accompanied the birth of the Count of Paris, one of the most 
couspicuous is the presentation of a sword by the citizens of the 
metropolis. They might as well have given him a red-hot poke, 
a kitchen, spit, a birch broom, or a basting spoon. But the giving 
of the sword, (humbug as it is,) is not half so ridiculous as the 
trash that it has given rise to. They who have presented it, have 
expressed a hope that he will never draw it. Their wish is likely 
to be gratified, for some very long time to come, at all events, and 
even if he should live to be big enough to draw it, even to the age 
of ten years, he still must be expected to draw it exceedingly 
‘mild. Louis Philippe has got quite foolish over the bantling of 
his son, and considering that the present King of France once made 
/himself useful as a tutor, we are surprised he has not more sense 
than to commit himself by the rubbish he has been giving utterance 
|to. Louis Philippe has expressed a hope that the child will brandish 
the sword something after the fashion of Charlemagne, and that 
he will one day play hell aud Tommy with the enemies of his 
country. When we remember that France is comparatively at 
peace, we don’t know what Louis Phillippe means by talking of 
|the puling brat of a week old, cutting about right and left with a 
| thundering large scymitar. The truth is, that Louis is in his dotage, 
and don’t know what he says. 

It would have been much more serviceable to the “‘ babby”’ if 
the city of Paris had presented him with an Indian-rubber ring to 
exercise his little gums upon, and a yard and a half of ribbon to 
decorate the nurse’s bonnet. 

BARNES, THE PANTALOON. 


a ee 





The English Opera has been devoted to a benefit for this melan- 
choly mime, and so far so good. Poor Barnes, who for many years 
had very large saiaries, and saved nothing ; who in his prosperity 
never subscribed to the fund which would then have been a provi- 
sion in adversity, has had a benefit, and sincerely do we trust that 

ithe receipts on the occasion will be sufficient to smooth the last 
few steps he has yet to take of his earthly pilgrimage. 

We have, however, an objection to make to those who planned 
the entertainments for his last benefit. In addition to the regular 
performance, there was a sort of pantomimic ijlustration of Shaks- 

| peare’s Seven Ages, and poor Barnes was insulted by being lngged 
| before the public as the “lean and slippered pantaloon.” If poor 
Barnes be, as reported, in the last stage of sickness and destitution, 
why, in the name of mercy, should he be dragged forward as a 
laughing stock ; for mockery to be made of the emaciation of his 
lean person, and the slip-shod condition of his bootless feet? Poor 
Ned Barnes ought not to have been forced to appear upon this me- 
lancholy occasion, more particularly when the object seems to be 
that he should be quizzed by those who profess to come forward 
to assist at his benefit. Such charity reminds us of the schoolboy 
benevolence of Lord Stormout, who used generously to give a 
penny for the privilege of spitting three times into the eye of an idiot. 
THEATRICALS. 


Macready’s engagement at the Haymarket has terminated, which is, in some 
respects, a matter of regret, as it stops, for the present, the run of our ‘ learn- 


‘The Haymarket company was never remarkabl- 
for its tragic strength, even when it posserar the advantage of the sepulchral 
smirk of the saturnine Coates, and the frisky ferocity of Coveney. We know 


| that Morris attributed the failure of the theatre entirely to his unhappy differ- 


ence with the Coveneys, but, much as we admired the burly bluster of that 
loud voiced gentleman, the new management has proved that the Haymarket 
can go on without him. It is, however,jin eomedy that the strength of the Hay~ 
always mainly consist, and certainly the manager has got as good 
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a comic company as he could coilect at present. We do not hink very highly 
of bis importation of Mr, Walter Lacy. The gentleman whatever he may be 
off the , is not a gentleman on; et we adinit the great difficulty of com- 
bining high spirit with high polish, and are ready to make considerable 
allowance. The attempt to preserve buoyancy of spirits, without overstep- 
ping the line of gentlemanly quictude, requires consummate skill, and the 
actor is almost sure to lapse into vulgarity. Wedo not wish to discourage 
Mr. Walter Lacy, but heartily wish him success. We think he has perhaps 
mistaken his forte, and that bustling fops may be more in his line than the 
more polished personages of genteel comedy. ‘There is much novelty to be 
brought forward at the Haymarket, including a farce by Oxenford, in which 
the author has the benefit of Mr. Ranger’s abilities as well as Wrench’s. We 
cannot doubt the success of a farce so supported, and indeed every thing from 
Oxenford’s pen has a spirit and point about it, very rarely to be met with in 
the effusions of modern play-mongers. Buckstone’s comedy is produced too 
late in the week for us to notice it; but the author’s name is, in some 
degree a guarantee for excellence. 

The rival monarchs of the two great houses have come, to what has long 
been wanted, an understanding. Bunn has determined, (and very wisely), to 
relinquish legitimacy in favour of the ‘ great tragedian,’ while Macready, who 
has about as much music in his soul as a wooden flour tub, has made up his 
mind to leave to Bunn the entire run of opera. Bunn intends getting all the 
musical talent he can, while Macready is.resolved upon collecting (what is not 
to be had), a good tragic company. Bunn has shown, in this compact, his 
usual tact. He says, “‘ leave the music to me,”’ (for he knows the singers are 
to be had), “and do what you please with Shakspeare, yourself,” (for he well 
knows that performers are not to be had to giveeftect to Shakspeare). It 
is, in fact, as far as Bunn is concerned, ‘‘ Heads, you lose, Tails, I win!” 
and the ‘ great tragedian’’ is very innocently congratulating himself on the 
eligble arrangement. 

It is rumoured that Macready means to pursue the same system as last sea- 
son, with this exception, that he will dispense altogether with an operatic com- 
pany. Whenit is remembered that ‘ Amilie; or the Love ‘Test,’ at full price, 
and ‘ Fra Diavolo,’ at half-price, were the only really attractive pieces of the 
past season, we leave the reader to judge of the probability of the success of 
the campaign about to ensue. Macready is, we suspect, curtailing in the very 
department he ought to have encreased; but perhaps after all his utter and 
hopeless inability to compete with Bunn on this ground, is the reason of his 
totally abandoning it. Vandenhoff and Elton may aid him greatly in his caste 
of tragedies, but unless novelty is produced, it is not likely that Mr. Macready 
will attract the town in the worn out characters he has rendered thoroughly 
threadbare. 

A new drama, called ‘ Up and Down,’ was produced, on Monday, at the 
Strand. It is intended to delineate high and low life, but such a distinction 
as the author draws, we do not recognize. ‘lo us it seems al/ low, and because 
some of the blackguards are supposed to be richer than the rest, we cannot 
bring ourselves to acknowledge them as moving high life. ‘Their conduct may 
be the height of blaekguardism, but the coach driving tricks of a set of lords 
and gentlemen (7) are not one jot more respectable than the similar trick of 
their poorer associates. ‘The truth is that high life, as it really is, never can be 
represented on the stage, for what do the poor devils of authers know about 
high life, unless it be life in a garret. Perhaps it is as well there are no means 
ot dramatising the doings of high life, for they would be so truly insipid as_to 
disgust the most patient audience. Moncrietf’s knowledge of life is particu- 
larly limited as to the height; for he has never gone more than a step or two 
trom the bottom of the ladder. ‘Theodore Hook has crept up a little below the 
middie, and like a true cockney affects to despise that to which he is absolu- 
tely inferior, but Theodore fancies that if he abuses the middle classes people 
will think he is admitted into the Aigh, which is quite false, for if Hook ever 
dined with the better order of people, it has been when the * better order of 
people ’ were in a devilish condescending humour, and did not mind giving 
fieok a dinner upon the mutual accommodation principle. Hook finding bad 
jokes, and the master of the house provender. What Moncrieff does not know 
vf the middle class, he makes up from his perfect acquaintance with every 
thing connected with the lower class, and from that class something amusing 
may be derived, if one’s taste is not too delicate, ‘Up and Down is an amus- 
ing piece of absurdity, and has been so cleverly got up by Hammond, that it 
wil very probably have along run. The introduction of a four horsed coach 
on so small a stage as that of the Strand, is hke placing a_ collossal 
statue on the lid ofa pill box. It is, at all events ‘ something new’ in this 
quarter, and as such, seemed to give great satisfaction to the audience. Of the 
acting we have not very much to say. Hammond’s was good, but the part is 
not one calculated for him to shine in. Some of the other performers acted 
exceedingly well, and altogether every one seems to have done their best to 
secure the success of the production. 


ee ——— 


The curiosity of the good people ef the City of London is proverbial. Some very 
extensive alterations and improvements betag in progress at Mr. Brown’s, New 
Wine Shades, Clement’s-lane; we are inundated with ‘nquiries from our readers, 
requesting to be informed. what, the intention of the Proprietor is, and we are new 
happy to have it in our power to inform them, that Mr. Baown, well knowing the 
value-of # good dinner as a foundation whereon to lay a bottle of wine, is rendering 
soue of bis rooms convenient for the purposes of mastication. 
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ROYAL COLOSSEUM, REGENT’S PARK, 
HE PUBLIC is most respectfully informed that this splendid 


place of Amusement having undergone considerable alterations 
and improvements, will with all ‘ts unrivalled resources 
REMAIN OPEN EVERY EVENING 
With the Hall of Mirrors—Indiau Supper Room—Grand Salvon—Alpine scenery of Switzerland 
Romantic Wate: fall—and Magnificent Theatre, elegantly decorated, and expressly fitted up fis 
the occasion, with stalls, private boxes. aud extensive pit, capable of holding Two Thousand 
Persons. ‘The Untertainments will consist of Vocal and Instrumental Concerts, Vaudvilles aud 
Ballets. The whole under the direction of Mr. C, Sloman. ~~ 
ADMISSION ONE SHILLING EACH PERSON, REFRESHMENT TICKET 


INCLUDED. 


—_———— 
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| . s proof of the efficacy of BLAIR’S GOUT and RHEUMATIC PILLs 
for CURE OF OLD STANDING REUMATISM AT DERBy 

Derby, Oct 28, 1837.» 

Sir,—I feel it a duty I owe to myself, to you, and the public in general, in giving 
my testimony of the efficacy of Blair's Gout and Rheumatic Pills. I have been i, 

| the capacity of coachman for the last thirty years, andin such a situation exposed to 
| ail kinds of weather; I have suffered acutely (I should think no one more SO) from 
| rheumatic pains in my legs, arms, wrists, and various parts of the body, at times nv 
| being able to move. In this mamer I have been troubled for twenty years, trying 
every thing which imagination could suggest as being likely to afford relief to.my tor. 

| turing complaint, all to no purpose, until solicited by a friend to try the pills above 
;alludedto. I purchased a box at the shop of Mr. Drewry, of this place, Medicine 
| Vender, wh‘ch afforded me relief ; I then got another, and then a third—and now, 
| Sir, let me say, what to some may appear strange, I am entirely cured, enabled to 
follow my occupation with ease and pleasure; and in one word, I may say,I am a 

different man. Jam, Sir, your’s obediently. JOSEPH BORRINGTON. 

To Mr. Prout, 229, Strand, London. 

These pills effectually releve the most acute fit of Gout or Rheumatism, in a few 
thours, and seldom fail to enable the patient to resume his usual avocation in two or 
ehree days, and if taken on the first symptoms, frequently left in doubt as to the 
Mality of the attack. And there is another most important effect belonging to this 
paredicine—that it prevents the disease flying to the brain, stomach, or other vita 
part. 

Sold by Thomas Prout, 229, Strand, London; and by h.s appointment by all res. 
pectable Medicine Venders throughout the United Kingdom, Price 2s. 9d. per box, 

Ask for Blair’s Gout and Rheumatic Pills, and observe the name and addres of 
‘* Thomas Prout, 229, Strand, London,’’ impressed on the Governmnt Stamp 
affixed to each Box of the Genuiue Medicine. 
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PA'TRONIZED BY THE ROYAL FAMILY. 
THORN’S TALLY-HO SAUCE, For Fish, Game, Steaks, Chos, 
Cutle tsymade Dishes, and all general purposes, is the richest and most ecou 
micalauce how in Use. imparting a zest not otherwise acquired, In_ bottle 

Ys. and 4s. Warranted in all climates. 

THORN’S POTTED YARMOUTH BLOATERS, now in high 
pertection, Lhe increasing demand for this most delicious preparation, 
proves, beyond all doubt, it is tar superior io anything of the kind ever yet 
oflered to the public, for Sandwiches Toast Biscuits, &c., and as an excellent 
relish for Wine. In pots, Is. and 2s. each. Warranted in all climates. 

Wholesale at the Warehouse, 223, High Holborn ; of all wholesale Oilmen and 
Druggists in London; and retail by all respectable 0i:lmen, Groers, and Fish- 
mongers in the United Kingdom, 

CAUTION.—The Proprietor, being aware of several spurious compositions 
that are daily cffered to the public, under the name of Potted Bleaters, beg 
them to observe his signature, ALEX. THORN, on the side of the Pot, with 
out which it cannot be genuine. 
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Sight Restored—Nervous Head-Ache Cured, 


UNDER THE PATRONAGE or unis Late MAJESTY 

, HER ROYAL HIGHNESS tHe DUCHESS OF KENT 
AND THE 

LORDS OF HER MAJESTY’S TREASURY, 


Oculists and Medical Practitioners of the first celebrity have recommended its uni- 
versal adoption, as being the most healthy restorative, as well as to prevent calamities, 
o which those delicate organs the Eye and Ear are too often subjected. 

Copies of letiers, and lists of cures with addresses, given gratis, of Gutta Serene, 
Cataract, opthalmia, Weakness and Inflammation of the Eyes, and Nervous Head- 
ache. Indeed royalty, nobility, the press, and tne ‘* gigantic balance of allthings”— 
public opinion, have eulogised it, and placed the efficacy of GRIMSTONE’S EYE- 
SNUFF beyond suspicion, Look to the signatureof the inventor, 

G. J. Guthrie, Esq. F.R.5.—This eminent surgeon strongly recommends Grim- 
stone’s Eve Snuff, 

Sold in cannister§. ls. 3d., 22, 4d., 8s., and 15s, 6d., each, or loose, 64. 
per ounce. It may be obtained in all the principal townsand cities A liberal 
allowance to shippers, owners, captains, and all vendors of Grimstone’s Eye Saud. 
Foreign and British Snuffs and Cigars of the finest quality Allorders made payable 
in London—Letters must be post-paid 

N.B. Grimstone’s Eye Snuff will keep in any climate. 
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London—Pubiished (for the Proprietor) by W. STRANGE, 2! 
Row, and all Booksellers in the Kingdom. 


———— —_ —— 


Paternoster 
Star Press, 20, Cross Street. Hatton Garden—Jamus Tunwar. 
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